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THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER. 

HE  literary  character,  though  j 
h  admired,  is  little  understood.  1 
that  undertakes  to  censure,  i 
Id  do  well  to  consider,  whether  i 
ure  may  not  be  undeserved  ; 
that  dares  to  condemn,  should  ! 
ast  inquire,  what  are  the  facts  ; 
arrant  the  sentence.  Yet  men  i 
ure  the  scholar  without  con* 
ing  his  education,  or  mode  of 
and  condemn  the  literary  j 
without  inquiring  into  the  ' 
cncy  of  his  habits,  or  the  na- 

iof  his  pursuits.  j 

Iterary  character  has  its  own  i 
liarlties.  In  judging  these,  | 
n  er,  we  should  reflect  on  w’hat  j 
iatural,on  what  are  the  growth  , 

i nation,  what  the  result  of 
,  or  effect  of  application.  We 
ot  to  expect  urbanity  from 
cness,  nor  the  utmost  refine-  * 
in  living  manners,  from 
who  hold  their  conversation 
dead  letters.  The  scholar, 
seldom  quits  the  solitude 
s  closet,  will  necessarily  be 
ed  on  entering  a  crowded 
|ur.  Books  are  all  the  world 
;  and  to  him  we  are  there- 
'  tot  to  look  for  knowledge  of 
^‘^'iorld.  But  who  will  not  par- 
'^»"%wkwardness  for  abstraction. 


and  bashf  ulness  for  literature.  T  he 
multitude,  however,  are  never  em¬ 
barrassed  with  sense,  and  have  not 
sense  enough  to  know  the  embar¬ 
rassment. 

It  is  for  want  of  attending  to 
this  particular,  what  is  natural  to 
men  with  certain  objects  and  pur¬ 
suits,  that  we  so  often  denounce  as 
eccentric,  which  is  strictly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  course  of  nature.  And 
this  particular  is  important  in  set-  . 
tling  the  claims  of  character.  For 
what  is  matter  of  course  with  a 
scholar,  would  be  eccentric  in  the 
smith  :  what  is  matter  of  course 
with  a  smith,  would  be  eccentric 
in  the  scholar.  Eccentricity  seems 
not  so  much  a  departure  from  v/hat 
is  common  to  all  men,  as  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  what  is  common  to  all 
men  of  a  particular  calling. 

There  are,  too,  a  set  of  literary 
feelings,  which  are  powerful  mo¬ 
tives  to  literary  minds,  and  which 
one  should  be  able  fully  to  realize, 
before  he  ventures  to  decide  on 
literary  chaiacter.  Virgil  makes 
some  heroine  say, 

“  Haud  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere 
disco.” 

And  Sterne  makes  Uncle  Toby 
pretty  fairly  translate  it,  “  I  have 
suffered  persecution.  Trim,  and 
learnt  mercy.**  The  knowledge 
of  distress  is  necessary  to  know 
how  to  relieve  it  ;  the  suffering 
persecution  to  the  lesson  of  mercy. 
The  mother  at  the  loss  of  a  child 
feeis  some  little  consolation  in  th^ 
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sympathy  and  condolence  of  a 
mother.  We  should  experience 
literary  feelings,  ^to  pity  literal  y 
bereavements.*  There  is  an  invin¬ 
cible  attachment  to  truth,  gained 
from  a  long  and  ardent  pursuit  of 
it  ;  a  love,  that  has  grown  from 
the  attentions  of  abstraction,  that  is 
often  in  literary  men,  to  borrow  an 
el'pression  from  Scripture,  stronger 
than  death*  This  has  made  them 
rejoice  in  martyrdom,  and  is  an 
apology  for  that  boldness  in'  the 
avo^^’•dof  opinions  that  has  brought 
so  many  of  them  to  trial  for  libels, 
and  to  confinement,  as  for  crimes. 
We  should  feel  this  attlchment  in 
order  to  sympathize  in  these  con¬ 
finements,  and  decide  on  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  these  trials.  When 
expressions,  that  may  possibly  bear 
a  libellous  construction,  can  fairly 
be  presumed  to  arise  either  from 
the  heated  imagination  of  a  poet, 
as  in  the  case  of  Montgomery,  or 
the  manly  firmness  of  an  honest 
scholar,  as  in  the  case  of  Wake¬ 
field,  it  surely  becomes  govern¬ 
ments  to  pass  them  without  obser¬ 
vation,  “  to  pardon  something  to 
the  spirit  oV*  literature. 

Ignorance  of  the  world,  as  was 
hinted  before,  should  be  expected 
to  form  a  trait  in  the  literary  char¬ 
acter  and  in  some  degree  extenu¬ 
ates  the  errors  of  literary  men. 

People  have  raved  at  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  Priestly,  w'ithout  consider¬ 
ing,  that  his  being  so  much  of  a 
philosopher  was  the  very  reason 
he  was  so  little  of  a  politician.  “  In 
simplicity  a  child,*'  he  was  with¬ 
out  worldly  wisdom.  How  far 
this  error  is  to  detract  from  the 
Doctor's  merit,  is  left  for  him  to 
decide,  who  is  competent  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole .  extent  of  his 
character. 

Into  this  error  have  other  literati 
fallen.  Their  fate  admonishes 


literary  men  to  avoid  interference 
in  local  and  temporary  politics. 
They  should  never  niake  ephem¬ 
eral  and  narrow  to  an  insignificant 
spot,  the  exertions  of  minds,  that 
might  affect  the  globe  and  pos¬ 
terity. 

The  energy  of  the  literary  char, 
acter  has  frequently  furnished  a 
subject  for  the  moral  sublime.  It 
is  indeed  the  glory  of  our  nature. 
Literary  men  are  exhorted  to 
maintain  it  in  spite  of  every  obsta¬ 
cle,  unimpaired  from  persecution 
or  patronage.  Archimedes  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  proposition. 
Propose  to  yourself  honorable  ob¬ 
jects,  and  let  no  human  means 
check  you  in  the  pursuit  !  Then 
should  death  arrest  your  career, 
posterity  will  write  for  you  the 
most  honorable  epitaph, 

“  Justum  et  Unacem  prvftositi  virum  /” 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION} 

OR,  FASHIONABLE  FRIVOLTTIES. 

From  SurFs  “  Winter  in  London** 

“———Thy  all  is  but  a  tbov>y 

“  Rather  than  solid  virtue.’*  miltok. 

“  Now,  cynic,  be  dumb,**  said 
the  duchess.  “  Nay,  be  confound¬ 
ed,  thou  and  all  the  revilers  of  fash¬ 
ion!  No,  sir;  nO'frivolous  pursuits 
allure  us  now — neither  hats,  caps, 
crapes,  nor  caterpillars,  are  now 
the  sport  of  ladies. — Are  you  to 
be  told,  you  exotic,  that  during 
your  exile  the  sciences  have  burst 
prison  ?  that,  no  longer  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  they  have  dashed  up 
to  town  and  opened  a  fashionable 
house  in  Albemarle-street,  where 
they  see  the  very  first  company,un- 
der  the  protecting  rays  of  royalty 
itself  ?  Have  you  never  heard  ot 
the  Royal  Institution  ? 

“  Royal  Institution  !**  echoed 
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the  marquis  of  Arberry,  as  he  en-  lounge  at  TattersaU's.  The  duch- 
tered  the  breakfast*room,  followed  ess,  however,  w'ould  take  them  to 
by  Edward,  captain  Neville,  and  “  school,”  as  she  termed  it.  Car- 
lord  Barton.  “  Are  you  for  the  riages  were  ordered*  and  the  whole 
Royal  institution,  ladies  party  agreed  to  attend  the  lecture. 

“  E  en  80,  sir,”  said  her  grace,  Edward  was  the  only  gentle- 
“aiid  you  are  the  very  scholars  we  man  who  had  not  paired  off  with 


wanted,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
all  the  hard  words.” 

‘‘  Oh,  in  mercy,  nover  let  such 
lips  as  these,”  said  lord  Barton, 
bowing  to  the  ladies,  “  be  distort¬ 
ed  with  such  terms  as  hvdrocen 


a  lady.  Lord  Barton  had  one 
arm  of  the  duchess,  who,  looking 
round  with  an  air  of  captivating 
swreetness,  said,  “  Mr.  Montagu, 


3  the  ladies,  “  be  distort-  pray  don’t  let  this  young  man  run 
such  terms  as  hydrogen  away  with  me— do  give  me  your 


and  oxygen,  and  caloric  and  car- 1 
bonic.” 

“  Fie,  lord  Barton  I”  said  the 
duchess  ;  “  would  you  have  the 
girls  appear  downright  barbari¬ 
ans  ? — Tlie  chemical  nomencla- 


arm  !” 

Edward  bowed  and  her  grace 
held  out  her  hand. 

Looking  at  the  profusion  of  su¬ 
perb  furniture,  all  after  the  antique 
Egyptian  model,  the  duchess  could 


ture  will  be  part  of  the  language  l  scarcely  restrain  a  bursting  sigh  : 
of  fashion  this  winter  ;  and  1  shall  she  smiled,  however,  and  gaily  ob- 
not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  be-  served,  “  What  a  procession  we 
come  as  fashionable  ina  short  time,  make  !  We  seem  like  the  children 
to  construe  these  Egyptian  hioro-  of  Israel  going  forth  out  of  the 
glyphics,as  It  is  now  to  decorate  i  land  of  Egypt !” — alluding  to  the 
our  apartments  with  them.  In  1  furniture  and  decorations, 
that  case  an  Egyptian  master  will  j  “  True,”  said  lord  Barton  ;  ‘^ut 
become  as  necessary  as  a  French :  whoever  is  under  the  same  roof 
governess.”  j  with  your  grace  wUl  never  be  out 

‘  Bui  can  it  be  fashionable  for  .  of  the  house  of  bondage.” 
young  ladies  to  study  chemistry,  “  Very  well  for  a  young  begin- 
or  attend  lectures  on  Galvanism  ?”  ner,  indeed,  sir  !  I  perceive,  as  Ne- 
“  O  yes  my  lord,”  said  doctor  ville  says,  you  will  do  very  well 
Hoare,  the  fascination  of  fashion  with  a  little  encouragement.” 
is  irresistible.  It  wrought  a  miracle  When  the  party  arrived  at  the 
last  winter  far  more  wonderful  than  j  Institution,  the  rooms  were  crowd- 
this  ; — It  was  then  the  rage  to  hear  !  ed  almost  to  suffocation.  The  lec- 
the  bishop  of  London  preach  ;  and  turer  was  haranguing  his  fashiona- 
there  was  actually  as  great  ascram-  ble  audience  on  the  discovery  of 
ble  for  a  pew  at  St.  James's  church,  Galvani,  and  explaining  its  princi- 
as.for  a  box  at  the  opera.  There  pies  and  its  uses, 
is  nothing,  therefore,  which  fashion  Edward  had  promised  himself 
may  not  achieve,  since  it  has  made  some  pleasure  from  this  visit, as  well 
fine  ladies  say  their  prayers.”  as  some  information.  In  the  latter, 
“  High  noon,  I  declare  1”  said  at  least,  he  was  completely  disap- 
the  duchess  with  a  yawn,  looking  i  pointed.  So  loud  was  the  clamour 
at  her  watch.  “  we  shall  lose  tlie  of  ladies'  tongues,  that  the  poor 
exordium.”  lecturer’s  learning  and  eloquence 

A  bustle  ensued. — The  gentle-  were  totally  wasted  upon  the  grea- 
men  had  arranged  a  morning  i  ter  part  of  the  assembly. 
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“  La !  lady  Fane!  are  youhere?*’  his  coat  twitched,  and  turning 
“  So,  sir  Harry,  you  are  turned  round  saw  doctor  Hoare  at  his  el.  ■ 
philosopher  I”  bow.  “  Step  this  way,’*  said  the 

“  Well,  of  all  the  things  in  the  doctor  :  “  yonder  1  see  Ogilvy,”  loi 
world,  who  should  have  thought  of  Edward  followed  him  out  of  the 
seeing  that  jockey,  Charles  Tor-  lecture-room. 
rington,  at  a  lecture  on  Galvan-  “  Well,  my  old  friend,”  said  the  J 
ism  !”  doctor,  “  what  do  you  say  to  the -  ■ 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  he  has  killed  so  moderns  now  ?  Here  are  goldvr  |c 
many  racers,  that  he’s  half  ruined  times,  when  science  is  not  only  p.u.  {r( 
in  horse  flesh  ;  and  so  heexpects,by  ronised  by  fashion,  but  when  it  i.;  | 
learning  Galvanism,  to  be  able  to  absolutely  necessary  to  be  scientif  - 
bring  his  dead  horses  to  life  again.’’  ic  to  be  fashionable  1  ”  : 

“Now,  why  don’t  you  listen  “  Psha  !”  said  Ogilvy.  “Sclj  ; 
Louisa  ?  that’s  a  most  astonishing  ence  !  Nonsense  1  The  world  is  ah- 
propertyof  theGalvanic  fluid  which  solutely  turned  topsy-turvy,  and 
the  professor  is  describing.”  the  people  are  run  mad.  Don’: 

“  Dear  me,  Eliza,  how  teasing  profane  the  name  of  science  by  a; 
you  are  !  You  know  1  can  read  all  sociating  that  word  w’ith  this  de- 
about  such  things  at  home  in  Wil-  pository  of  pots,  pans,  and  poia 
kinson’s  book  ;  and  I  am  listening  toes.” 

to  a  most  delightful  piece  of  scan-  “  But,  my  dear  Ogilvy,  does  no: 
dal  now,  which  I  could  not  hear  at  science  ga  n  at  least  some  honoui 
Lome.”  •  by  having  such  a  splendid  train  ot 

“  No,  no,  madam  ;  I  tell  you  it  lovely  votaries  as  are  in  the  next 
was  the  duchess  of  Belgrave.”  room  ?” 

“  Ma’am,  1  have  it  from  author-  “  No  :  it’s  a  burlesque  worship 
ity  that  it  was  the  duchess  ofDrink-  There  is  not  half  a  dozen  amon» 
water.  They  have  actually  dis-  the  w'omen  there  who  have  a  spark 
charged  sixteen  of  their  servants,  of  real  love  for  science  ;  and  that’: 
and  put  down  no  less  than  four  the  only  consolation  I  feel  ;  th 
carriages.”  bubble  will  burst  ere  the  noveltv 

“  There  you’re  wrong  again,  is  well  over.” 
ma’am  I — Six  servants  and  two  “  You  do  not  then  approve,  sir,’|i 
carriages,  if  you  please  ;  and  they  said  Edward,  of  the  disseminatioi^ 
do  say  things  may  be  settled  w’ith-  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowlk 
out  selling  an  acre  of  land  ”  edge  among  the  fair  sex  ?”  | 

Such  was  the  confused  collision  “  I  don’t  approve  of  the  presenj 
of  sounds  that  struck  the  ears  of  system  of  making  prattling  phila  f 
Edward,  instead  of  the  scientific  ophers  in  petticoats.  1  see  no  goo^^ 
lecture  he  had  anticipated.  that  is  to  re^rult  to  society  from  havf 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ingourwivesor  daughters  dischargi 
he  observed  the  Beauchamps  and  ing  electric  or  Galvanic  batterio^ 
the  signor  Belloni.  Seats  were  re-  at  our  heads,  or  of  converting  oii:| 
servedfor  the  duchess  of  Bclgrave’s  cook-maids  into  chemical  analyscri 
party,  very  near  them.  The  par-  of  smoke  and  steam.’’  5 

ties  mingled.  “  But  at  e  not  the  scientific  pur  ! 

As  Edward  was  standing  in  one  suits  of  the  present  day  at  least 
corner  of  the  room,  endeavoring  to  beneficial  to  society  as  the  old  a  J 
catejj  a  part  of  the  lecture,  he  felt  musements  of  working  carpets  anc  < 
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rningljchair  bottoms?”  said  doctor Hoare.  ' 
lis  ti  l  “  No  ;  they  are  not.  The  end 
d  thegof  such  occupations  was  to  render 
Ivy.’  gour  homes,  a  word  now  almost  ob- 
f  th rfisolcte,  agreeable  to  their  masters  ; 

E -whereas  this  mania  of  philosophy  i 
id  a  direct  contrary  tendency, 

to  thj converting  our  parlours  into  chem . 
;oldtr|ical  laboratories,  and  our  drawing- 
y  p  it  |  looms  into  debating  societies.** 
n  it  if  “  But,  Ogilvy,  you  must  make  : 
ienuflsome  allowance  for  the  progress  of  ' 
fTefinement,  and  the  growth  of  lux*  j 
“  Scilury.  Ladies  of  fashion  now-a-  j 
1  is  abldays  w’ouid  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  i 
’,  an^jtambour-frame  ;  and  at  the  intro- 
Don’lduction  of  a  spinning-wheel  they 
by  a  Jp’ould  actually  expire  !** 
lis  del  “  I  grant  you,  Jonathan,  that 
poiElLhei  e  is  a  necessary  change  in  the 
planners  of  the  great — As  wealth 
ses  nc  tucreases  in  a  state,  the  number  of 
lonou  Ihose  who  live  w’iihout  labour  must 
rain  olncreasc  ;  and  still  further  1  grant, 
e  nextlhat  the  increase  of  population,  the 
source  of  that  wealth,  makes  it  a  ! 
orshiplduty  that  the  rich  should  not  do  ’ 
amonglhose  services  for  themselves,  to  do  • 
i  spurk^’hich  forms  the  subsistence  ot  the  I 
I  that’lboor.  1  do  not,  therefore,  w'ish  to  | 
I  ;  tl**ec  duchesses  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  i 
[loveltv  lu^^y  working  carpets,  or  spinning  . 

doth  ; — but,  zounds,  man,  is  there 
re,  sir,’  lo  alternative?  Have  they  not  mu-  j 
inatior  ic  and  dancing  ?  Have  they  not  I 
know!  drawing  and  poetry  ?  Have  they  j 
lot  the  exercise  of  fancy  and  taste  j 
preseni  n  all  the  articles  of  dress  ;  and  all  | 
phila'*  he  arrangements  of  routs  and  balls,  I 
lO  gooo  ind  assemblies  ?  Besides,  1  w  ould  ' 
jmhavj  ven  allow  them  a  dip  into  botany  : 
schargjmd  horticulture  ; — all  this  may  do 
atteric!  *ell  enough  for  amusement  But 
ing  oil’  et  me  not  hear  the  studies  of  ab 
lalyser:  ruse  sciences  called  feminine  a- 
nusements,  and  the  severest  la- 
fic  pur*  :'0urs  of  human  intellect  termed 
least  ai  pastimes  for  ladies  !**  ! 

?  old  a-  “To be  serious,  Ogilvy,**  said 
lets  and  ioctor  Hoare,  “  1  feel  no  inclina-  i 


tion  farther  to  contest  a  subject  on 
which  it  ir.  impossible  there  should 
be  a  difference  ot  (jpinicn.  But,  if 
you  are  not  an  approver  of  this  In¬ 
stitution,  may  I  not  ask  what  brings 
you  here  ?** 

“  1  have  not  condemned  the  In¬ 
stitution.  On  the  cunirary,  with 
some  exceptions,  I  admire  its  plan. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment  w-as,  the  diffusion  of  kv.cw- 
. ledge,  and  facilitating  the  general 
introduction  of  useful  mechanical 
improvements;  and  had  your  duch- 
1  esses  and  marchionesses  contented 
themselves  with  the  honour  of  sub- 
!  scribing  to  the  expence  of  such  an 
institution,  I  should  have  applaud¬ 
ed  instead  of  censuring  their  con¬ 
duct.  I  am  myself  a  subscriber. 
Their  lectures  1  think  worse  than 
useless  ;  their  pot  and  kettle  man¬ 
ufactories,  and  their  roasting  and 
I  boiling  experiments,  should,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  have  been  distinct  branches, 
entirely  separated  from  and  uncon¬ 
nected  w'th  the  literary  or  scien¬ 
tific  parts  of  the  establishment  !  — 
An  union  of  soup  and  science  ! — - 
Good  Heavens  ! — What  cannot 
fashion  do  ! — But  you  ask  what 
brings  me  here  ?  The  news-room, 
ami  the  library.  These  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  more  than  fifty  periodi¬ 
cal  publications,  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  w  ith  all  the  London 
and  many  of  the  foreign  news-pa¬ 
pers.  Here  I  frequently  lounge 
aw’ay  the  morning,  more  indepen¬ 
dently  than  in  a  private  library, 
and  more  comfortably  than  in  a 
public  coffee-room.** 


ON  A  LONG  NOSE. 

Heavens  !  what  a  nose !  Forbear  to  look, 
Whene’er  you  drink,  in  fount  or  brook  ; 
For,  as  the  fair  Narcissus  died 
When  hanging  o’er  a  fountain’s  si«le, 

You  too  the  limped  water  quailing, 

May  die,  my  worthy  sir,  with  laughing. 
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THE  MEDLET. 

**  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  rcficit 
varietas.’* 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY; 

OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  EASY. 

But  Hudihru,  who  scorn’d  to  stoop 

To  Fortune .  or  be  said  to  droop, 

Cheer’d  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse 

And  sayings  of  philosophers. 

Among  the  happy  people  in  tlie 
world,  are  those,  in  whosr^  minds 
nature,  or  pnilosophy,  has  placed  a 
kind  of  acid,  with  which  care  or 
disappointment  wnll  not  easily  mix. 

This  acid  differs  very  much  from 
ill  nature;  it  is  rather  a  kind  of  salt, 
expressed  from  frequent  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  folly,  the  vanity,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  human  events  ; 
from  that  best  of  all  philosophy, 
which  teaches  us  to  take  men  as 
we  find  them,  and  circumstances 
as  they  occur,  good  or  bad,  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse  ;  that  dwells  not 
on  future  prospects,  reflects  not  on 
past  troubles, cares  not  a  fig  for  pre¬ 
sent  difficulties,  but  dexterously 
turns  them  either  to  ridicule  or  ad¬ 
vantage;  snatching, at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  accidental  pleasures,  and 
nobly  bearing  up  against  the  rubs 
of  ill  fortune. 

When  reflections  upon  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  life  are  mixed  up  in  a  dispo¬ 
sition  naturally  ill-tempered,  tliey 
compose  what  is  called  melancho¬ 
ly  ;  but  as  they  have  no  chemical 
affinity  with  good  humour,  they 
will  not  easily  combine  ;.and  the 
small  particles  that  are  miscible, 
produce  only  the  sweet  and  acid 
salt  of  true  pliilosophy. 

Such  a  traveller,  in  his  journey” 
through  the  world,  was  my  honest 
friend  Jack  Easy.  Jack  came  to 
a  good  fortune  at  the  death  of  his 
'father,  and  .mounted  his  hobby 


w’ilhout  its  ever  having  been  propj 
erlv  broken  in  :  he  ealloppcd  ovd 


erly  broken  in  ;  he  galloppcd  ovc® ^  na 
the  plains  of  fancy,  went  off  in 
full  canter  to  the  road  of  Dissipcg  Ec 
tion,  and  leaped  over  all  the  fivs^rtal 
barred  gates  of  Advice  and 
crction.  It  may  naturally  be 
posed,  that  before  long  his 
gave  him  a  fall ;  poor  Jack  cai  S**  ^ 
down  sure  enough  ;  but  he 
shook  himself,  brushed  off  the  d  ^ 
of  the  road, and  mountedagain  inS 
high  spirits  as  ever  ;  cxcepting,t]  f 
he  now  began  to  sit  firmer  in  f# 
saddle,  and  to  look  about  him;  ill 
however,  did  not  hinder  him 
getting  into  a  swamp  called  a 
Suit,  w’here  he  remained  a  ^ 

erable  time  before  he  c(|pld 
out ;  his  fortune  was  now  redutf^''^ 
from  some  thousands  to  a  f^ 
dreds;  and  by  this  time,noman 
ter  knew  the  way  of  life  than  » 
friend  Jack  Easy.  He  had  btf;®^ 
through  all  the  dirty  cross-road  ge 
business,  money ‘horrewin^f 
ruptcy,  and  law  ;  and  at  last 
rived  at  a 

My  friend  Jack  did  not  desponj  ^ 
he  consoled  himself  with  the 
tion, that  he  w^as  a  single  man  ;  ^ 

j  of  his  misfortunes  were  the  corf  “ 
qucnces  of  his  own  imprudenj"  '  “ 
otlicrs  of  unforeseen  accidents,  ‘  f 
most  of  them  originated  from 
I  good  nature  and  generosity, 

'  liowever,  never  excused^  he  lumrt''^ 


however,  never  excused^  he 
them  all  together,  took  them  in 
part,  and  blamed  nobody  but  hif 
self ;  he  w  histled  away  his  trouhf 


and  often  repeated. 


I  am  out  of  Fortune’*  power  : 

He  who  is  down  can  sink  no  lower 


The  goddess,  however,  at 
put  on  her  best  sraiies,  and  plK^n 
Jack  a  visit  in  the  ^King’s  Benched 
in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  1 
acy.  Jack  smiled  at  the  thing,  » 
ing,  as  he  called  it,  so  extremely!*  th 
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IupGS  ;  and  once  more  mounted 
snag.  He  now  rode  more  cau- 
in  and  turned  into  the  road 

in  d! Economy,  which  led  to  a  com- 
[jyjertable  inn  with  the  sign  of  Com- 
l);^tency  over  the  door;  he  had  bor- 
re^ed  a  maitingale  from  an  old 
called  Experience  ;  and 
..J|r  the  6rst  time  in  his  life,  used  a 
nt.ii/3.  He  began  already  to  find, 

1  ^  i|it  though  he  did  not  gallop  away 
|p^  formerly,  yet  he  went  on  his 
jjniney  pleasantly  enough.  Some 
^  ^’Idling  riders  passed  him, laughing 
.  ^]B  his  jog-trot  pace ;  but  he  had  no 
f^-j|caiion  to  envy  them  long  ;  for 
LaB-’^ntly  some  of  them  got  into 
r.j'lts,  others  were  stuck  fast  in  bogs 
j  quagmires,  and  the  rest  were 
m'|ruwn  from  their  saddles,  ^o  the 
I  oat  danger  of  their  necks.  Jack 
I  meanwhile,  jogged  on  mer- 

jjy  ;  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  he 
|j,|ver  complained  ;  he  now  prefer- 
getting  off,  and  opening  a  gate, 
leaping  over  it  ;  and  smiled  at  an 
l^stacle,  as  at  a  turnpike  where  he  j 
iu  t  necessarily  pay  toll.  j 

-  -'  The  man  who  is  contented  eith- 
.gp  l?  to  walk,  trot,  or  canter  through  | 
has  by  much  the  advantage  of  ^ 
-  E  fellow-travellers.  He  suits  ' 
i_.  J;n^elf  to  all  paces,  and  seldom  j 
5  .(parrels  with  the  tricks  which  the 
j|le  Fortune  is  sometimes  dis- 
to  play  him.  You  might 
Ifw  see  Jack  Easy  walking  his  i 
1  along  the  road,  enjoying 

^  |,:|e  scene  around  him,  with  con- 
iitment  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  If 
So  way  happened  to  be  crowJ- 
d  with  horsemen  and  carriag- 
9^  you  might  observe  him  very 
^®*^^dily  taking  his  own  side  of  the 
t  li^  id,  and  letting  them  pass.  If  it 
pigan  to  rain  or  blow,  Jack  only 
3c,ivhcd  up  the  collar  of  his  great- 
le  II  't,  flapped  his  hat,  and  retreated 
^  the  best  shelter  he  could  find 
nelv5i  the  storm  was  over. 


I  Thus  my  fri^d  Jack  Easy  came 
j  in  with  a  jog  trot  to  the  end  of  his 
j  journey,  leaving  his  example  be- 
j  hind  him  ^  ^  linj of  finger-post  for 
j  the  good  of  other  travellers.  ' 

!  BON  MOT  OF  ARISTIPPUS. 

When  Plato  chid  the  philosopher 
Aristippus  for  his  luxury,  in  pur- 
1  chasing  some  fish,  Aristippus  asked 
,  Plato  if  he  knew  the  price  of  them. 

I  Plato  answered  in  the  negative, 
j  Being  informed,  Plato  confessed 
that  he  should  have  purchased. 
■  them  at  that  price.  “  Then,  Pia- 
to,  **  replied  Aristippus,  “  you  see 
i  that  I  am  not  so  fond  of  fish  as  you 
!  are  of  money.” 
i  -i— 

j  POETRY  OF  THE  FINNS. 

I  The  poetry  of  the  people  of  Fin- 
I  land,  is  wild  and  singularly  curi- 
1  ous,  as  the  efforts. of  uncultivated 
I  nature.  M.  Acerbi,  in  his  travels 
I  through  Sweden,  Finland, and  Lap- 
land,  gives  various  specimens  of  it. 
The  following  extract  was  compo¬ 
sed  by  a  peasant  upon  his  brother’s 
death. 

**  The  word  went  forth  from^ 
heaven,  from  Him,  in  whose  hands 
are  all  things.  Come  hither,  1  wiU 
make  thee  my  friend  ;  approach, for 
thou  shalt  hencefortli  be  my  cham- 
pic  n.  Come  down  from  the  high 
hill ;  leave  the  seat  of  s<irrow  be¬ 
hind  thee  ;  enough  hast  thou  suffer¬ 
ed  ;  the  tears  thou  hast  shed  are 
suflicient  ;  thou  hast  felt  pain  and 
disease  ;  the  hour  of  thy  deliver¬ 
ance  is  come  ;  thou  art  set  free 
from  evil  days  ;  peace  hastened  to 
meet  thee  ;  relief  from  grief  to 
come. 

“  'Flius  went  he  out  to  his  ma¬ 
ker  ;  he  entered  into  glory  ;  he 
hastened  to  extreme  bliss  ;  he  de¬ 
parted  to  enjoy  liberty  ;  he  quitted 
a  life  of  sorrow  ;  he  left  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  tlie  earth.” 


I 
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The  following  is  the  production  j 
of  a  girl  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  | 

“  Oh !  that  my  beloved  were 
now  here  ;  that  his  well-known  | 
figure  were  but  before  me  !  How  I 
should  1  fly  into  his  arms,  and  kiss  ; 
him  though  his  face  were  besmear¬ 
ed  with  the  blood  of  a  wolf!  How 
should  I  press  his  hand, eventhough 
a  snake  were  twisted  round  it  ! 

“  Alas  1  why  have  not  the  winds 
understanding?  And  why  is  the 
breeze  bereft  of  speech  ?  The  winds 
might  exchange  sentiments  betwixt 
my  love  and  me.  The  breezes 
might  every  instant  can  y  my  words 
to  him  and  bring  his  back  to  me. 

“  How  then  would  the  delicacies 
of  the  rector’s  table  be  neglected  ! 
How  inattentive  should  I  be  to  the 
dress  of  his  daughter  !  I  should 
leave  every  thing  to  attend  on  my 
beloved,  wfio  is  the  dear  object  of 
my  summer-thoughts  and  winter- 


cares. 


SELECTED  FOR  THE  EMEF.ALD. 


SON  OF  MISFORTUNF. 


JUST  this  little,  and  no  more, 

Is  in  every  mortal’s  power ; 

Each  to  say>  I  tasted  breath. 

But  the  cup  WHS  fraught  with  death. 

I  have  sighed,  have  laughed,  have  wept, 
Wak’d  to  think,  and  thinking  slept. 
Slept  my  wearied  limbs  to  rest, 

Wak’d  with  labor  iu  my  breast. 

Met  with  sorrows,  not  yet  o’er. 

Mix’d  in  pleasures  now  no  more. 

Hop’d  and  fear’d,  with  equal  sense. 
Dup’d  by  many  a  slight  pretence. 

Soon  shall  my  soul  its  veil  throw  by. 
My  body  with  its  kindred  lie  ; 

Of  this  Tm  certain  ;  but  the  rest. 

Is  lock’d  within  a  higher  breast. 


ed  a  man  of  vast  importance  ;  fo- 
he  talked  of  all  the  gentlemen  ^h|L|i£ 
had  seats  in  the  north  of  Englan^^^j 
with  the  most  easy  familiarity 
they  were  all  Tom,  Dick,  Joe,  Nedjt^  j 
and  Frank,  with  him.  He  appe,;  ^ 
ed,  likewise,  intimate  with  most  cj|yg^j 
the  gentlemen  of  Edinburgh  ;  rti  u 
collecting,  therefore,  my  messa^w.., 
to  Mr.  Mainfort,  I  distantly 
him  if  he  knew  such  a  gentlemu;, 

“  Why  !  aw — aw — aw — 
um — Pray,  Sir,  are  you  well  I 

quainted  with  him  V*  '.l 

“  Not  at  all.  Sir.*'  a! 

“  No  !  God  bless  me  !  there 
not  a  better  fellow  in  the  worl 
than  Malcolm  Mainfort.  He  h: 
been  a  soldier  too, — between  yr 
and  me,  a  bit  of  a  bouncer— -‘dots  n 
mind  a  crack  or  so — but  a  devilij 
jolly  dog.  Madam  his  wife  rulf 
the  roast— she  keeps  famous  corsi 
pany  ;  though  nothing  under  i 
duchess  will  go  down  with  her— InJe 
like  her  parties  very  much— capitif 
suppers — Emma  Mainfort  keeps  4;lve 
alive — so  dashing,  so  shapey — tWjere 
handsomest  girl  in  all  Edinburgh!,, 
Thus  he  went  on,  giving  me 
whole  history  of  the  famil\|jij  ^ 
though,  for  a  person  who  sceni«|i^.  f 
to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy  wi|iif.j- 
them,  his  language  did  not  set|r.^jp; 
over  respectful.  He  knew  Lond-fed  ; 
too  luelL  he  said  :  was  at  all 
routs  ;  was  acquainted  with  all 
performers  at  the  theatres  ;  dln|vce] 
with - ,  and  supped  with  — -fij  y 


A  BOASTING  COXCOMB. 


Such  Things  there  are  I  Drtden. 

I  entered  into  conversation  with 
a  personage,  who  seated  himself 
by  my  side,  and  •would  discourse 
with  me,  although  I  gave  him  little 
encouragement  to  do  so.  He  seem- 


He  was  a  great  politician  too,  aa 
was  hand-in-glove  with  all  the  t] 
mous  speakers  on  both  sides. 

After  he  was  gone,  I  remain 
for  some  time  lost  in  admiration  I 
his  character  ;  but  looking  out 
the  window,  I  was  much  surprisi 
to  see  him  tripping  along  with 
pair  of  rusty  saddle  bags  under  \ 
arm.  The  waiter  coming  ac 
dentally  by,  I  had  the  curiofity 
ask  him  if  he  knew  thatgentlema 
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ul  41  o  very  well,  Sir,”  replied  the 
feilow,  “  he  com^s  here  twice  a 
year ;  there  is  not  a  man-milliner 
y  floes  more  business  in  his  way  than 
^  does.” 

The  mystery  was  now  quite  sol- 
■  ^  ved. 

u  i(  Oh  I  pride,  pride,”  said  I  to 
jnyself,  “  I  can  no  longer  wonder 
"  -  that  thou  hast  been  the  bane  of  my 
peace,  the  ruin  of  my  poor  father’s 
iuitune  ;  he  had  some  fuel  to  feed 
^  |he  flame  :  but  it  is  evident,  that 
the  passion  of  pride  is  as  natural  to 
ii:  as  the  air  we  breathe  ;  we  all  are 
;|  r()ud  of  something  ;  and  if  no  innate 
■^‘itonsciousness  of  superiority  pre- 
'  ^‘^ents  are<i/argument  for  arrogance, 
y'^jlike  the  boasting  coxcomb  who  has 
Vl  just  left  me,  we  borrow  our  light 
*^’froin  some  surrounding  object.” 

ruh  _ 

cor  SWALLOWS. 

ier  t  In  Sweden  they  pass  the  winter 
^r^nder  the  ice.  At  the  approach 
tph|f  the  winter  they  plunge  them- 
ps  4?lves  into  the  lakes,  and  remain 
— t'j^iere,  buried  and  asleep,  till  the 
rgl^Sjtrlng  returns.  On  feeling  the 
le nith  of  the  sun,  they  emerge 
take  w’ing.  Whilst  the  lakes 
:emt|^ie  frozen,  if  the  ice  he  broken 
'  '^’i'lhore  it  appears  most  black,  large 
I  ips  of  swallows  are  seen,lyingbu- 
ond'^ed  asleep,  and  Inilf  dead.  On  tak- 
ill  iRig  them  out,  and  carrying  them 
all  ^  !i  ir  the  fire,  or  chafing  them  be- 
dii  i^vren  the  hands,  they  will  revive, 
t’d  make  aquickuse  of  their  w'ings. 
o,  common  people  entertain  an  . 

the  i|)inion  that  the  lakes  of  Sweden  ^ 
*•  ^  fcve  a  power  of  clianging  the  j 
T*‘‘*r>iiiivcs  which  fall  uj>on  them  In  the  i 
itioniitiinin  into  swallows.  In  other  I 
otU  j^aces,  swallows  conceal  them-  ! 
rpyenives  in  caverns,  or  under  rocks,  j 
witl|»tween  the  town  ol  Caen  and  the  ; 
rider  1| along  tlie  river  Orint*,  we  have  1 
g  -flany  caverns,  where  cimteis  of, 
Ofity  i|  ;>ljQrrc  found  hanging  in 
lema  :  k  ' 

« 


the  form  of  grapes.  The  same 
observation  has  long  since  been 
made  in  Italy.  Alblnovaniis,  in 
the  elegant  elegv  which  he  wrote 
on  the  death  of  Mxcenas,  describes 
the  swallows  retiring  to  the  rocks 
as  a  sign  of  the  approacli  of  winter 

ConglaciaiUur  aquxj.scopulisse  condit  hi 
riindo  : 

Verberat  egelidos  garrula,  vere  l.ic.o. 

Frost  binds  the  streams,  in  cocks  the  sw...  - 
lows  lie  : 

In  springy  to  cooling  streams  they  tvvir 
t’ring  fly. 

The  following  picture  of  Spring, 
from  tlie  Creek  of  Meleager,  is 
highly  brilliant  and  joyous. 

Hush’d  is  the  howl  of  wintry  breezes  wild; 
The  purple  hour  of  youthful  Spring  has 
smiled  : 

A  livelier  verdure  clothes  the  teeming 
earth  ; 

Buds  press  to  life,  rejoicing  in  their  birth ; 
The  laughing  meadows  drink  the  duws  of 
night. 

And,  frcfh  with  opening  roses,  glad  the 
.sight  : 

In  songs  the  joyous  swains  responsive  vie; 
Wild  music  floats,  and  mountain-melody'. 
Adventurous  seamen  spread  th’  embo¬ 
somed  sail 

O’er  waves  lig'it-heaving  to  the  western 
; 

While  village-yoiitlis  their  brows  with  ivy 
twine. 

And  hail  with  .-ongthe  promisoof  the  vine. 

In  curious  ceils  the  bees  digest  their  spoil, 
Wlien  vernt'l  i:unshIuo  animates  their  toil. 
And  little  birds,  in  warblings  ‘sweet  and 
clear, 

Salute  thee.  Mala,  loveliest  of  the  year  : 
Thee, on  their  deeps,  the  tuacful  halcyons 
hail. 

In  streams  the  swap,  m  woods  the  night¬ 
ingale. 

If  earth  rejoices,  with  new  verdure  gay. 
And  shepherds  pipe,  and  flocks  exulting 
play, 

And  ‘•iilors  roam,  and  Bacchus  leads  his 
throng. 

And  bees  to  toil,  and  birds  aw’cke  to  song, 
.Sh.dhthe  glad  bard  be  mute  in  tuneful 
Spring, 

And,  warm  witli  love  and  joy,  forget  to 
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NOTICE. 


T— "  Didicis?c  fiJcliter  aftes 
“  Lmollit  mores.” 


'Tis  €ducalion  fcrms  the  common  mind?'* 


Mr  Fennell,  we  are  IiJ^ppy  to 
announce,  is  about  establishing  an 
academical  institution  at  Charles-  i 
town,  that  we  hope  will  do  honour  , 
to  himself,  and  be  useful  to  the  I 
roinmunity.  The  situation  select-  j 
rd  is  inviting,  and  .combines  the 
various  advantages  requisite  for 
Euch  an  establishment.  It  belongs 
to  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph  Bar- 
rell,  Esq.  and  was  recently  tlie 
seat  of  that  gentleman.  The  spot 
is  healthful  and  commanding. 

The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Fen¬ 
nell  for  a  publick  instructor,  his 
competence  to  be  principal  of  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  males 
and  females,  are  well  known  to  his 
personal  acquaintance  But  from 
*  ^ese  alone  he  cannot  gain  support. 
\Vhat  is  to  be  public kly  believed 
must  be  first  publickly  stated.  It 
is  from  this  necessity  we  would 
just  hint,  that  Mr.  Fennell  has  re¬ 
ceived  t^e  first  education  England 
can  boast  ;  that  he  was  fitted  at 
Eton,and  graduated  at  Cambridge. 


munity,  completely  overcome  iVT 
that  instance.  The  force  of  asiJat 
ciation  is  abated  ;  and  hardly 
parent,  in  the  state,  when  about  tSrs. 
send  a  child  to  that  lady,  ncfi>e, 
thinks  of  her  ever  having  been  '4m 
the  stage  ;  of  her  ever  havb.g  bc4g 
contaminated  by  passing  througpd  ] 
a  Green-Room.  It  is  found  to  £  a! 
possible,  that  people  may  be  mfnfc. . 
on  the  stage  that  through  all  t'S  a 
varieties  of  fictitious  character-# th 
they  can  be  true  to  the  realities  t  e 
faith  ;  that  “  religion  is  not  confip#y  ] 
to  temples.  **  ifo 

It  seems  Mr.  Fennell  has  hef  th 
tofore  been  thought  competent  fce 
another  place,  to  the  task  now  ai 
i  dertaken  here.  Overtures  -w^t  i 
I  not  long  since  made  him  at  Phijini 
1  delphia,  to  revive  the  Episco|-:  • 
I  establishment  in  that  city,  by  k 
,  coming  the  President  of  the  Ep^ 
copal  College.  i 

From  what  we  can  learn  of 
j  Fennell’s  mind  and  disposition, 

I  believe  him  well  qualified, 


“  To  raise  the  i^euius  and  to  mend  f  ” 
heart.- 


THEATRICAL  NOl'JCE.l^^ 
On  Monday  evening  next, 
the  first  time  for  many  year'i  o( 


As  a  classical  scholar,  supposing  to  be  brought  forward  in  Bostlifi 
him  to  have  made  hut  ordinary  ad-  the  play  of  The  Robbers,  if 
vances,  his  acquirements  must  have  •  we  should  be  in  doubt  whether^*'^^ 
beqn  greater  than  those  of  men  |  reprobate  or  appnwe,  did  we 
liberally  bred  in  this  country.  Of  understand,  that  Mr.  HodgkinSesc 
his  talent  at  tuition,  his  present  has  modified  the  original  of  8c$lc« 
pupils  are  the  subjects  and  wit-  i  to  answer  flie  requisition^^ 
nesses.  He  has  shown  himself  a  1  modern  taste,  and  adapted 
man  of  morals, manners,  and  mind,  modern  correctness.  It  ** 

**  l.earn’d  without  pride,  and  not  too  known  to  be  a  production  of  iij 
wise  lo  pray.”  |  sistible  interest  and  powerful  st:i^t 

The  objection  arising  from  his  j  ^  afterpiece  of  If’* 

having  been  on  the  stage,  would  |  Rosenberg,  to  tho'^,  who  deli^|’ 
deserve  more  notice,  if  it  had  not  concord  of  sweet  sou^j^^ 

bcpi  already,  equally  to  the  hofi-  !  have  “  music  in  their  tot^ro, 
our  of  Mrs.  Rowson,  and  the  com-  '  course  be  attractive,  ios 
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e  i  ,Thc  public  will  bear  in  mind, 
istijat  the  amusements  of  this  even¬ 
ly  1^*  arc  benefit  of  Mr.  and 

lit  Ifrs.  Usher,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
nolN*  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving 
jn  %mer  losses.  Mr.  Usher  has 
bc«ig  been  known,  as  an  industilous 
i)iiiq|d  meritorious  actor  ;  Mrs.  Ush- 
to  ^  as  true  to  the  modesty  of  nature  ; 
notjt.  Poe,  as  an  improving  perform* 
11  and  Mrs.  Poe,  as  the  favorite 
ter-# the  public,  and  the  delight  of 
ies  ^  eye.  During  the  past  winter, 
ifinicy  have  been  all  peculiarly  mark- 
jfor  the  fidelity  and  correctness 
hef  their  various-  exertions.  We 
ent^.e  their  deserts  will  not  go  un- 
)w  i%rirded.  Hard  indeed  must  he 
•w<it  season,  when  merit  has  no 
Phi|Ims  upon  a  liberal  public- 

SCO|* 


INTELLIGENCE, 


ether. 


by  bi 

I  Ey-  - 

FORF.IGN. 

of  report  of  Diseases  publifhed 

jihe  Montlily  Magazine,  for  January 
I0n>  following  observations  on  pro^ 

|!ed  sleep  aro  extracted  If  a  dispo- 
aend  superfluous  slumber  be  not  it- 

^  among  the  numbers  of  diseases,  it  is 
5^r!ous  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
"  r  ;  and  Dr.  Reed’s  remarks  on  the 
|ii  t,  are  intitled  to  serious  attention, 
“'several  patients  have  recently  applied 
^Xt,  Reporter,  the  origin  an<l  cqntinu* 
year^f  of  whoso  complaints  appeared  to  a- 
IjOSt(if  not  principally,  in  part  - from  a  pro- 
l.  If  cd  indulgence  in  the  hotirs  of  repose, 
species  of  iniemper  mcc,  which  is  al- 
i  as  debilitating, altltough  not  regard- 
l  W’C  1^^  ignominious,  as  excesses  of  difler- 
Igkitii.-scriptions. 

of  Sc#leep,  perturbetl,  is  for  the  time,  worse 
death.  Dreaming  is  delirium  ;  and 
j^k.ives  the  mind  in  a  state  of  mor- 
.  »  Vibration  duritigour  waking  hours. 

'  **  'iroporlion  as  slumber  is  conri.iued  be¬ 
ll  OX  i9  its  natural  period,  it  must  be  im- 
ful  ^^'d  unrefreshing.  Immoderate 

of  r  jhnot  merely  a  suspension  of  life, 

)  delif 

1  destined  to  earn  not  only  his  bread, 
t  health  likewise,  by  the  sweat  of 

’ir  /vujirow  ;  pr  by  the  persevering  exercise 
:ive.  tfioie  powers,  which  were  r.ot  given 


him,  (or  himself  alone,  and  which  cannot 
be  preserved  without  a  useful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  application  of  them-  Inaction  is  not 
rest ;  recumbency  is  not  repose.  I'he  lux¬ 
ury  of  indolence  can  be  procured  on¬ 
ly  through  the  medium  of  exertion.” 

DOMESTIC. 

I  he  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fine  Arts,  will  learn  with  peculiar 
pleasure, that  William  Rush,  Fsq  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  recently  completed  two  el¬ 
egant  figures  (Comedy  and  1  ragedy)  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  Philadelphia  Thcf 
atre,  to  he  placed  in  the  niches  in  front 
of  that  building  in  Chesnut-street.  In  the 
execution  of  this  work,  the  genius  of  the 
artist  is  truly  pourtrayed  ;  he  has  done 
himself  honour,  and  added  to  that  of  Ms 
country. 

John  E.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  has 
completed,  and  will  speedily  publish  a 
IVanslation  of**  Praxis  Sufrtma  Curia  Ad- 
miraiiiathy'  written  by  Francis  Clerke, 
who  was  Register  -  .f  the  Court  of  Arches, 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This 
is  almost  the  only  work  on  the  practice 
pf  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  is  esteemed 
as  unquestionable  authority  at  the  bar. 
A  translation  of  the  third  edition  was 
published,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  ;  but  the  fifth  edition, 
which  Mr.  Hall  has  used,  possesses  the 
advantage  of  much  additional  matter, 
both  in  the  text  and  the  notes.  The  pre¬ 
sent  w'ork  will  contain  notes  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  country,  aud  a  variety  of  such 
precedents  as  have  been  established  in 
our  own  courts  of  maritime  jurisdiction. 

'I’he  accuracy,  learning  aud  talents  of 
Mr  Hall  powerfully  recommend  his  work; 
and  as  its  subject  is  not  confined  to  the 
law  and  the  practice  of  this  state,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  considered 
as  a  valuable  gift  to  the  American  bar 
generally. 

No-w  publishing — by  Hopkins  said  Earle, 
PhiIadclpliia,Corinua.or  Italy, by  inadanie 
de  Stael  Ho-.-teln,  authoress  of  Delphine, 
and  ether  works  of  merit.  When  it  Is 
known  that  Corinna  is  the  work  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  banishment  of  Madame  De 
Stael  by  Bonaparte,  it  is  thought  it  cannot 
fail  to  excjte  a  general  interest  and  desire 
to  peruse  It.  . 

IJy  Thomas  I>>bsc)n,  Philadelphia,  the 
Histo-y  f  Afr.eritu  in  two  books',  exlract- 
j  ed  chietfy  from  the  American  edit’on  qf 
1  the  Encyclopedia,— -price  cnc  dollar.^ 
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THE  COURT  OF  VICE. 


AN  APOLOGUE. 


By  Geoge  L  -  — Esq. 

VicE,“  on  a  solemn  night  of  ?tate, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  terror  sate,’* 

Her  voice  in  deep  tremendous  tone, 
Thus  issu’d  from  her  ebon  throne : 

This  night,  at  our  infernal  court, 

Let  all  our  Ministers  resort ; 

Who  most  annoys  the  human  race. 

At  our  right  hand  shall  take  his  place, 
Rais’d  on  a  throne,  advanc’d  in  fame-— 
Yc  Crimes,  now  vindicate  vour  claim. 


My  watchful  eyes  mankind  survey, 
And  single  out  the  midnight  prey : 
Not  coward-like  I  meet  the  foe'. 

With  foosteps  insecure  and  slow ; 

Or  cause  his  death  by  languid  strife — 
Boldly  this  dagger  ends  his  life. 

Give  back,  ye  Crimes,  your  claims  re^i 
For  1  demand  the  post  as  mine. 


Eager  for  praise,  the  hideous  host 
All  spake,  aspiring  to  the  post. 

Pride  said,  to  gain  his  private  ends. 
He  sacrific’d  his  deare.st  friends; 
Insulted  all  with  manners  rude. 

And  introduc’d  ingratiUide  ; 

’Twas  he  infus’d  dome'stic  hate. 

And  party  spirit,  in  the  state  ; 

Hop’d  they’d  observe,  his  mystic  plan 
Destroy’d  all  confidence  in  man. 

And  justify’d  his  high  pretensions. 

By  causing  envy  and  dissentions. 


Intemperance,  loud,  demands  the 
place — 

He*d  long  deceivM  the  human  race  ; 
None  could  such  right  as  he  maintain. 
Disease  and  Death  were  in  his  train. 


Theft  next  appears  to  claim  thestation. 
E’er  constant  in  his  dark  vocation  ; 

He  thought  the  j>Iace  might  w’cll  repay. 
The  crime  that  labour’d  night  and  day. 


Fraud  own'd  (though  loth  to  speak 
liis  praise) 

He  gain’d  his  point  by  secret  ways  : 

His  voice  in  cities  had  been  heard. 

And  V^ft  in  senates  been  preferr’d  : 

#^et  much  derision  had  lie  borne, 

,  'I’reated  by  honest  fools  with  scorn. 

His  influence  on  the  Western  sliorc 
Was  not  so  great  as  heretofore  : 

He  own’d  each  side  alike  assail’d. 
Complain’d  how  sadly  he  was  r.iil’d  : 
Yet  if  some  honour  should  retjuite 
His  labour-- things  might  still  go  right. 


Av’rice  declar’d,  for  love  of  gold. 

His  nation,  or  himself  he  sold  ;  t 
He  taught  the  sin  of  pride  betimes ;  F 
Was  foster-father  of  all  crimes  ;  [ 

He  pawn’d  his  life,  he  stak’d  his  soul,!  'j 
And  found  employment  for. the  whol.T 
Acknowledg’d  that  he  gain’d  his  wi  .t^j 
By  fraud,  by  murder,  and  by  stealth: . 

On  one  so  useful  in  her  cause,  i 

Vice  well  might  lavish  due  applause.' 

The  haggar’d  host  bow  low  the  ht  f » 

The  Monster  rose,  and  thus  she  said  : 

Ye  ministers  of  Vice,  draw  near,  ffubc 

For  fame  no  longer  persevere  ;  ’ 

No  more  your  various  parts  disclose  ^ 

Men  see  and  hate  you  all  as  foes.  _  . 

'  iivic 

One  yet  remains  among  your  crew,— "  . 

I’hcn  rise, Seduction  !  claim  yourdr.4*’>t  ; 

Your  baleful  presence  quickly  parts  U  m 

'I’he  tic  which  holds  the  happiest  he,  ■^he 

You  rob  what  wealth  can  ne’er  repay 

Like  Judas^  with  a  kiss  betray ;  j  ^ 

Hence  come  the  starving,  trembling  trj^ 

j  Who  prostitute  themselves  for  gain  ; 

Whose  languid  visages  impart  3 

I  A  smile,  while  anguish  gnaws  the  hc|t  pa 

j  Whose  steps  decoy  unwary  youth  %tten^ 

From  honour,  honesty,  and  truth  ; 

Which,  follow’d,  ’till  too  late  to  merT  ^ 

I  In  ruin,  and  the  gallows  end—  •*  ^ 

Be  thine  the  post.  Besides,  who  knov|fld 

Where  all  thy  consequences  close  — lyoi 

'  With  thee.  Seduction  !  are  ally’d  of 

HorroTy  Despair,  and  Suicide.  |oriT 

You  wound— but  the  devoted  heart  . 

Feels  not  alone  the  poignant  smart : 

You  wound — th’  electric  pain  extencl' 

'I’o  fathers,  mothers, sisters,  friends  ;  *  doT 

Murder  may  yet  delight  in  blood,  tagC 

And  deluge  round  the  crimson  flood 

But  sure  his  merits  rank  above,  j 

Who  murders  in  the  mask  or  love^ 


Murder  before  the  footstool  stood. 
With  tatter’d  robe  distain’d  in  blood ; 
And  who,  he  cry’d,  with  daring  face, 
Denies  my  title  to  the  place  ? 
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